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A SUSPICIOUS SAIL IN SIGHT, 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 


CHAPTER XVIII. — THE GOOD SHIP AMAZON MEETS WITH A 
SUSPICIOUS-LOOKING CRUISER IN THE GULF OF MEXICO, 


Far away, “o’er the deep waters of the dark-blue sea,” a 
gallant ship was fast approaching her port of destination. 

After a passage of six weeks from the port of South- 
ampton, the American packet-ship Amazon entered the 
Gulf of Mexico. She had met with stormy weather 
ou her passage, and had lain becalmed. She had 
bounded lightly and swiftly over the water before 
fayonring gales, and had been baffled by foul breczes; 
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and her passengers fancied that, short of shipwreck, 
they had experienced during their comparatively brief 
voyage all the various vicissitudes of ocean life. 

Short-sighted mortals as they were! They had yet 
to encounter one deadly peril that had never entered 
into their calculations. 

For some days past the weather had been extremely 
sultry, though the fresh sea air had prevented them 
from experiencing the depressing lassitude from which 
they, so lately arrived from a cooler region, would 
have suffered had they been on shore in the same low 
latitude. Awnings were spread over the poop and 
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quarter-deck ; windsails were set in the cabin sky- 
lights, and in the companion-way and ’tween-decks, 
and every appliance for the purpose of creating a free 
current of cool air throughout the ship was resorted to. 
Passengers who had kept their cabins throughout the 
voyage now came on deck, and spent most of their time 
leaning lazily over the bulwarks and watching the vast 
fields of sea-weed of every curious and graceful form, 
and of every variety of hue, which had floated past the 
vessel since she had entered the Gulf Stream, and which 
stretched on every hand as far as the eye could reach. 

During the hours of daylight the water sparkled bril- 
liantly, and in the darkness of the night the whole 
ocean gleamed with the phosphorescent light emitted 
from countless myriads of animalcule. Fishes of strange 
forms and brilliant colours skimmed near, or leaped 
playfully above the surface of the sea; birds of gaudy 
plumage flew off from the land and hovered around the 
ship, or lighted on the masts and spars to rest their weary 
wings; and the busy hum of insects blown off from the 
islands filled the air. The sky overhead, and the waters 
of the ocean beneath, were of a brighter, deeper hue than 
the sky and waters of the bleak North, and the glimpses 
caught of the distant shore, lined with cocoa-nut and 
other tropical trees, revealed a strange and novel descrip- 
tion of scenery to most of the passengers on board. 
Earth, air, and water alike teemed with animal life, and 
everything, above, around, and beneath, betokened that 
they had entered the torrid zone. 

It was Saturday night at sea —the last Saturday 
night that the passengers expected to spend on board 
the ship; for, if all went well with her, the good ship 
Amazon would, ere another Saturday came round, be 
snugly moored, alongside the levée at New Orleans— 
the Crescent city, the commercial capital, and the great 
emporium of the Southern and South-western States of 
the American Union. 

All day long the ship, borne slowly on her course by 
a light, fair breeze, had been skirting, though at a far 
distance, the north-western shore of the island of Cuba, 
and while the passengers had been gazing upon the 
delicate or grotesque outlines of the trunks and branches 
of the tropical trees, distinctly defined, notwithstanding 
the distance, through the clear atmosphere, against the 
bright blue sky, and watching the many novelties by 
which they were surrounded, the captain, to whom the 
scenery was familiar, had occupied himself in closely 
watching through his spy-glass the motions of a small 
vessel which was manoeuvring close under the land 
between the ports of Matanzas and Havanna. 

There was nothing remarkable in the appearance of 
this vessel to the eye of an ordinary spectator, though a 
sailor or a yachtsman might well have admired the 
beautiful model of her long, low, black hull, unrelieved 
by a streak of colour, and the “tautness” and sym- 
metrical proportions of her masts and spars, and the 
lightness and grace with which she “ sat on the water, 
like a thing of life,” scarcely seeming to need the 
guidance of the helmsman as she performed various 
evolutions, swinging round from tack to tack without 
making the slightest lee-way, and sailing, now before 
the wind, now almost “in the wind’s eye,” as though 
she were disporting on the water for very wantonness. 

It was not these excellencies, however, which espe- 
cially attracted the attention of Captain Dobson, though 
he had a sailor’s eye for them too; and, while he 
admired them, had, perhaps, rather they had been 
wanting in the present instance. He could not under- 
stand what such a beautiful craft was doing off the 
Cuban coast, nor why those on board of her were thus 
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idly amusing themselves by testing or showing off her 
admirable sailing qualities; and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he would far rather have seen a bluff, clumsy 
sugar-drogher in her place. To be sure, for ought he 
knew, she might be the Governor of Cuba’s yacht, or 
a Spanish revenue-cutter, whose commander was exer- 
cising his crew; or, for the matter of that, she might 
be an English yacht, whose owner had chosen to take a 
trip to the Antilles. That she carried guns he was cer- 
tain, since from time to time he could see their brass 
muzzles gleaming and shimmering in the bright sunshine; 
and moreover—and this caused him the greatest uneasi- 
ness—he fancied that he could discern a bulky object 
amidships on her deck, concealed beneath a cover, which 
might be but her long-boat, protected by a tarpaulin from 
the fierce heat of the sun, and might be a “ Long Tom” 
—or, in other words, a long eighteen-pound swivel gun, 
She was but a tiny craft in comparison with his own 
bulky vessel. In a gale of wind he could have run her 
down, and have scarcely felt the shock, but she carried a 
sting, against which he bad nothing to oppose; and if 
it were a “Long Tom” that she had on board, and she 
were inclined for mischief, he was well aware that she 
could sail round and round the Amazon with perfect 
ease, and completely disable her with her shot, without 
coming to close quarters, until all on board the vessel 
were entirely at her mercy.* 

Captain Dobson consulted with his mate, and some of 


‘the older seamen collected in groups on the forecastle 


and spoke in low tones and shook their heads, evidently 
entertaining strong suspicions of the honesty of the 
strange craft. 

Both the captain and the mate went aloft and scanned 
the horizon with their glasses, in the hope of seeing some 
other vessel that might at least be some sort of protec- 
tion in case of any hostile intention on the part of the 
stranger. The captain would have given a great deal to 
see a man-of-war—no matter of what nation—heave in 
sight; but, except the strange craft and the Amazon, not 
& sail was visible on all the wide expanse of ocean. 

All this time the passengers remained in happy igno- 
rance of the fact that the captain had any suspicion of 
danger near, and he would not needlessly alarm them by 
confessing his fears. 

Still the strange vessel continued her apparently idle 
Mancettvres—now sianding out to a considerable distance 
from the land, as if to reconnoitre, and then again 
putting about and turning her prow towarfs the shore. 
It was this action on her part. that rather inclined the 
captain to the opinion that she was really a Government 
vessel after all, and that the commander was either 
exercising his crew or looking out for some expected 
smugglers; and when at length, late in the afternoon, 
she set all sail and steered a due course for Havanna, 
he was confirmed in his opinion and dismissed his fears. 
Long before darkness set in, the suspicious stranger was 
hidden from sight by the land, and, as Captain Dobson 
and his mate believed, was snug at anchor beneath the 
Moro Castle. 

The light breeze, that had blown all day, dwindled 
away towards nightfall to an almost perfect calm. The 
fiery glare of the tropical sunset tinged the still waters 

* Even as late as twenty years ago the West Indian seas, especially 
off the coasts of Cuba and Hayti, were infested by pirates in almost a5 
great a degree as the islands of the East Indian Archipelago are’ to the 
present day. These pirates had their almost inaccessible haunts among 
the rocky, uninhabited islets of the Antilles, whence they sallied forth 
and attacked and plundered defenceless merchant ships, and often ill- 
treated, and sometimes massacred the crews. Small steam vessels-of- 
war, capable of following the marauders to their haunts, have, however, 
almost entirely driven these sea robbers from the western seas, where 
now a pirate vessel is rarely seen or heard of, 
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of the Gulf to a deep red hue, from amidst which 


‘danced and glittered myriads of phosphorescent sparks ; 


and as the sun’s last faint parting rays gleamed forth 
from the lurid clouds with a golden and purple light, 
and were reflected upon the white sails, which glowed as 
they flapped lazily against the masts as though they 
were wrapped in flames, the bold image of the poet 
appeared to be realised, and the Amazon lay, as it 
were, 
**4 painted ship, upon a painted ocean.” 

The night closed in rapidly, as night ever closes in 
within the tropics; but the passengers, who had been 
watching the gorgeous sunset, still lingered on deck, 
admiring the calm beauty of the scene. “ Strike eight 
bells!” cried the officer of the watch; and the clear 
strokes of the ship’s bell sounded strangely loud and 
distinct in the stillness of the night. 

The watch was relieved, and then the captain spoke 
aloud. All his fears were dispelled, and his spirits had 
risen in the same proportion as they had fallen during 
the day. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, addressing himself 
to the passengers, “it is Saturday night—I hope and 
believe our last Saturday night at seathistrip. I invite 
you all down into the cabin. The night air, though it 
is almost motionless, is damp and chill after the intense 
heat of the day. 

“Steward,” he added, shouting down the cabin sky- 
light to that important functionary on board a passenger- 
ship, “it is Saturday night. Let the hands have a 
double allowance of grog to-night, to drink to sweet- 
hearts and wives. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” again addressing his pas- 
sengers, “ I shall expect to see you all in the cabin.” 

The passengers willingly accepted the invitation; and 
when they entered the cabin they found the table covered 
with champagne bottles and glasses, and with all the 
various delicacies that are provided for the refection of 
passengers on board a first-class passenger-ship. 

At the captain’s request they seated themselves around 
the table, he, as usual, taking his place at the head. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he recommenced, “I beg— 
nay, on this occasion (glancing smilingly around at the 
ladies) I insist, that you all fill your glasses to the brim.” 

In a few moments nothing was heard but the popping 
of champagne corks, and the fizzing of the exhilarating 
liquor, as the steward and his subordinates rapidly filled 
the glasses. 

When at length silence was restored, the cheerful 
songs of the sailors—who had immediately gone in for 
enjoyment, without waiting for ceremony—were audible 
through the open skylights from the topgallant-forecastle. 
One of the men was playing the violin, while, to judge 
from the measured tread, others of the merry crew were 
dancing to the music. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” once more repeated Captain 
Dobson, as he rose from his seat, glass in hand, and 
looked smilingly around him, “the sailors, as you 
hear, have taken time by the forelock, and have already 
commenced to amuse themselves. I always, when the 
Weather permits, give the poor fellows an extra allow- 
ance of grog on Saturday nights, to drink to ‘ sweet- 
hearts and wives,’ especially when it is likely to be the 
last Saturday night of the voyage. And since I have 
had command of a ship—and that is a good many years 
how—I have ever made it a practice to assemble my 
Passengers around me in the cabin on the last night at 
Sea, to enjoy an hour’s good-fellowship, and to wish suc- 
cess to the ship and to each other. bos ‘ 

“Tam but a rude sailor, and you must not expect any 
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oratory from me. If you do you will be disappointed ; 
but I can say what I mean in my own plain way, 
perhaps better than I should if I tried to make a fine 
speech. We have been shipmates now for a period of six 
weeks, and, take it altogether, we’ve had a very pleasant 
time, and been very comfortable and friendly. I hope 
before the next Saturday night comes round to land you 
all safely at New Orleans. Meanwhile the worst part of 
the voyage has been safely made, and it’s acommon say- 
ing that we should praise the bridge that carries us safe 
over. Now, ladies and gentlemen, the old Amazon has 
brought you safe over the Atlantic, and into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and I ask you all to drink success to the good 
ship, and happiness to yourselves and to each other.” 

Much good “ drinking success” was to do them! 

Captain Dobson had just resumed his seat, and the 
passengers—one and all—had risen from their seats, 
glass in hand, to do the toast full honour, when the 
sudden silence of the men in the forecastle caused them 
to start, and to stand still with their glasses raised half 
way to their lips. 

A sudden silence is often more startling than is the 
sudden outbreak of noise; and the passengers glanced 
at each other with looks of wonder and alarm. At 
this juncture the mate entered the cabin, and, advanc- 
ing to the captain, whispered in his ear. 

Captain Dobson immediately set down his glass with- 
out having drank, and, telling his passengers to make 
themselves comfortable and he would rejoin them pre- 
sently, he quitted the cabin with his mate. 

Some of the ladies turned pale, and several of the 
gentlemen followed the captain to the deck, leaving their 
wine untasted. 

“What can it mean—this sudden silence, and Captain 
Dobson’s look of anxiety and alarm ?” asked one of those 
who remained in the cabin. 

“Perhaps the ship has run ashore, and we shall all be 
wrecked and drowned !” cried one of the ladies. 

** Nonsense, my dear,” said another; “ when a ship 
goes on shore, she makes a great noise and cracks all 
her masts, and the water comes over in a green sea. 
I’ve read about such things often.” 

“Trather suspect,” observed a very young gentleman 
of the party, “that there is a squall brewing, and that 
the captain has gone on deck to order the men to shorten 
sail. I’ve heard that the squalls in the Gulf of Mexico 
are very violent, as the calms are frequent.” 

“Then do pray go on deck, Mr. Talbot,” said the lady 
who had last spoken, ‘and learn if such be the case, and 
then return and tell us what is the matter.” 

The young gentleman, thus appealed to, drank a 
glass of wine and went on deck, but he did not imme- 
diately return. There were matters going on which 
occupied all his attention; and though there was cause 
for suspicion, he did not think it yet necessary to alarm 
the ladies. 

When Captain Dobson reached the deck a few moments 
before, he found the second mate and most of the sailors 
gazing earnestly over the starboard bulwark into the 
darkness, and apparently listening attentively. 

“Whence came the sound you speak ofP” he in- 
quired of the mate. 

“From over the starboard quarter, sir ;—very faint; 
yet perfectly distinct.” 

“T hear nothing but the low murmur of the sea 
as it rises and falls. Are you sure that you heard the 
sound P” 

“Perfectly sure, sir. Others heard it as well a8 
myself—the measured pull of heavy sweeps. I could 
even hear the rattle of the rowlocks, and the dripping 
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lifted from the sea. Hark—there it is again!” 

There could be no doubt about the matter now. In 
the profound stillness of the tropical night, the slow 
measured strokes of heavy oars were distinctly audible ; 
and though the sound came evidently from a great dis- 
tance, the air was so calm that the practised ears of the 
seamen were enabled to tell, from the peculiar dull 
“thud” that was heard as the sweeps turned in the 
rowlocks, that they were muffled. 

“The sound comes from the direction in which we 
lost sight of the schooner just before dusk,” said the 
Captain, in a whisper, as if he were afraid of the sound 
of his own voice. 

“When does the moon rise?” he asked anxiously. 
“Tf it be as I fear, in this thick darkness lies our only 
hope of escape.” 

* At ten o’clock, sir,”. answered the mate, in an equally 
low voice. 

“Tn less than an hour,” continued the Captain. 

“Would that a breeze would spring up—a gale. In 
a strong gale we might yet show our heels; but that 
schooner would run round us like a dolphin in light 
weather. Are all the lights out ?” 

“ All, sir. We doused all but the binnacle-lamp 
when we first caught the sound.” 

“That was right. Let some of the hands draw up 
the windsails, and cover the skylight with tarpauling as 
quietly as possible, so as to make no noise that may be 
heard at a distance in this calm, nor yet to alarm the 
ladies ; and, Mr. Willis (to the second mate), go down 
into the cabin and tell the steward to see that all the 
state-room port-holes are closed, so that not a glimmer 
of light can escape from a chink. Make some excuse to 
the ladies. There is no occasion to alarm them yet. 

“T don’t hear anything now, Mr. Adams,” continued 
the Captain, addressing the chief mate. 

“No, sir. They’re resting on their sweeps. 
evidently don’t know whereabouts we are.” 

“Would it be possible, think you, to get at the 
guns P” 

“ Quite impossible, sir. The agent ordered them to 
be stowed at the very bottom of the hold, for ballast. 
We have nought but that pop-gun there aft, for firing 
signals, and I doubt whether we’ve powder enow on 
board to load the guns twice if we had ’em handy.” 

“ What folly! what madness! What is the use of 
carrying guns to be used as ballast? ” 

“Not much, sir; though, to speak my mind, I 
reckon if we had the guns on deck, it ’ud be the wisest 
plan to leave ’em alone. If there were any chance o’ 
fighting fair, I’d go in for fighting to the end; but we 
could do no geod with two such guns as we've got, and 
with our crew, agi’n pirates; and if that schooner an’t 
a pirate, my name an’t Adams. We should only ex- 
asperate em to no arthly purpose, ’cept to make ’em 
cut our throats. If we make no useless resistance, they 
may take what they want and be off. And if it do 
come to fighting for our lives, we can make a stand to 
the end with the ship’s cutlashes and pistols.” 

“ And the ladies P ” 

“Ay. The women folk is orkard in such a case as 
this. Tospeak my mind, I’d go down and tell ’em what 
we expect, right away, and let ’em hide theirselves— 
stow theirselves away where best they may. Depend 
on’t that plan’s better nor tellin’ ’em at the last 
moment, when they’ll all be screechin’ and squallin’, and 
faintin’.”” 

“Not yet,” said the Captain. ‘ We'll not alarm them 
yet. Let us hope there may be no need. I don’t hear the 
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I haven’t heard ’em for some 
Maybe they’ve given the search up and gone 


sweeps now, Adams. 
time. 
back.” 

“Don’t trust to that, Cap’en Dobson. Them chaps 
arn’t so easy shook off when they’ve once got scent 
of prey. They’re just lying by for the moon to rise, 
and then they’ll be down upon us like a streak of 
lightning.” 

“Tt is hard to lie idle and make no preparations for 
defence against these desperadoes,” grumbled the Cap- 
tain. ‘‘ Your advice is good, Adams. I see too plainly 
that we can do nothing, even to defend ourselves; but 
if it were not for the sake of the women, I’d arm myself 
and the crew, and fight to the last.” 

*‘ Ay—there’s where it is,” replied the mate. “If 
*t warn’t for the sake o’ the wimmen-critturs, I’d say 
fight till we die, sooner than give up the ship—tho’ 
fighting ’ud be o’ no arthly sarvice; but the women sort 
o’ par’lyses us. If we fit, it ’ud be the worse for them, 


and do ourselves no good.—There’s them sweeps 
agin.” 

“Listen! The sound seems more distant. They're 
surely pulling for the land again.” 

“Don’t you b’lieve it, Cap’en Dobson. They’re just 
lost in the darkness, like ourselves. There! They're 


silent again. ’Seems to me, Cap’en, there’s a catspaw 
of wind drawin’ from the suth’ard.” 

‘“* How does she head, my man ?” inquired the Captain, 
of the helmsman, still in a low tone of voice. 

“‘ She’s lyin’ her course now, sir; nor-nor west, and 
has steerage-way upon her.” 

“That's well, my lad; watch her close, and keep her 
sails full if you can,” returned the Captain. 

Then, to the mate— 

* Let them haul the main-tack on board, Mr. Adams, 
as quietly as possible. No shouting. If the breeze 
would but freshen, we might hope to escape yet.” 

The mate shook his head. 

“We shall have the moon in half an hour,” he re- 
plied, “‘and that dangerous crittur arn’t a mile off, I 
reckon.” 

The main-tack was quietly hauled on board; but the 
breeze did not freshen. ‘The ship just held steerage- 
way, and that was all. 

And now again all was silent. The watch-below, 
and most of the male passengers, were on deck; but 
not a man raised his voice above a whisper, and many 
held their breath as if they feared that might be heard 
to their harm, though every ear was stretched to catch 
the slightest sound that came across the water. There 
was something awful in the profound silence—only 
broken by the occasional splash of a fish which had 
leaped into the air and fallen back into the water— 
that reigned amidst the thick darkness of a tropical 
night, when the moon and stars are , shrouded from 
view. 

Just before dark a thin film of cloud had overspread 
the sky, and all over head was wrapped in gloom; and 
there was something far more terrible than would have 
been the actual sight of danger, in the dread suspicion, 
the almost certainty, of an unseen peril, which could 
neither be escaped nor boldly confronted, and the extent 
of which no one knew. 

The pirates, if pirates they were, might be content 
with plunder, and they might massacre all on board, 
even in cold blood. Their treatment of their helpless 
victims depended more upon their humour at the 
moment than upon aught besides. The passengers 
were panic-struck —they knew not rightly what to 
dread; while the officers and crew felt somewhat like 
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the unhappy victims confined in the Conciergeries during 
the Reign of Terror in France—they might be simply 
plundered of all they possessed, and then set free; or 
they might be sacrificed to the savage whim or ven- 
geance of the moment. Like those poor victims of 
lawless authority, they knew that they were helplessly, 
hopelessly, in the power of their enemies. 

Even now, the ladies in the cabin knew not what was 
really wrong on board; for all that has been told 
occurred within a comparatively short space of time 
after the Captain had suddenly quitted the cabin. 
They knew that some danger was apprehended, but 
had no idea of the nature of the peril. 

Thus another quarter of an hour passed away, and 
still the same mysterious quietude reigned around. 
Many of the crew, and even the Captain himself, re- 
assured by the long-continued silence, began to think, 
or at least to hope, that their ears had been deceived, 
and that their fears were but a nightmare, caused by the 
schooner that had alarmed them by her appearance 
during the day. The mate, however, persisted that 
there had been no deception in the sound that had 
awakened the alarm, and was still confident that danger 
was at hand. At the end of this perioda faint glimmer 
of light tinged the verge of the horizon, away on the 
vessel’s starboard beam. 

“The moon! The moon!” whispered the Captain, 
and the whisper went round among the crew. 

All felt that their doubts and fears would now be 
speedily dispelled, or their peril fully realised ; and soon 
a crescent of fire appeared above the water’s edge. 
Gradually it rose higher and higher, dissipating as it 
rose the thin film of cloud that had hitherto obscured 
the sky, until its entire disc was displayed—not the pale, 
watery orb of the temperate and frigid zones, but the 
full moon of the tropics, appearing like a ball of white 
flame suspended in mid air between earth and heaven, 
and illumining the sea and sky with almost the glare of 
daylight. 

A searching glance was cast around the horizon by 
all on deck, and then a thrill of terror struck every 
heart; for there, perhaps a mile distant, and between 
the ship and the land, lay the schooner that they had 
lost sight of just before dark. All her sails were furled 
now, and nothing was visible but her low, black hull, 
and tall, slender masts, with all their delicate tracery of 
rigging and cordage, appearing fine as a spider’s web, 
yet distinctly defined in the bright moonlight, against 
the dark-blue sky. Motionless she lay on the glittering 
water, as though she were at anchor. Nota soul was 
visible on her decks through the night-glasses of the 
ship; and, so still she remained for several minutes 
after she became visible, that many on board the Amazon 
began to doubt whether the intentions of her crew were 
really so evil as they had imagined them to be. 

Perhaps her captain was conscious that the prize was 
in his power whenever he chose to pounce upon her, 
and, like a cat with a mouse, was amusing himself with 
the fears of his intended victim; or perhaps he was 
doubtful as to the Amazon’s powers of resistance. 

Presently, however, two or three dark forms were 
seen on the schooner’s deck; then these increased, until 
the decks appeared crowded with men; and still the 
vessel lay motionless upon the water, until suddenly— 
almost as if by magic—two rows of long, slender, black 
sweeps bristled from her sides, and were presently set in 
motion. She suggested the idea of a centipede, with 
her long, low, black hull, and rows of sweeps on either 
Side, and looked fully as spiteful, and much more 
dangerous, than the venomous insect, as she came 
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creeping along, slowly and steadily, towards her helpless 
prey. 

When, however, she was still half a mile distant from 
the ship, the wind, which had been for some time dally- 
ing with the sails, freshened into a breeze. Instantly 
the schooner’s sweeps were drawn in-board, her sails 
were set, and she bore swiftly down upon her intended 
prize. She now hoisted Spanish colours, and, when 
within hailing distance, rounded to, and a voice called 
upon the captain of the Amazon to heave to, and send a 
boat on board. 

To this command no reply was made, and the next 
moment a shot was fired from the schooner, which passed 
over the ship’s deck and cut away a portion of her main 
rigging. Even before this act of violence, it was mani- 
fest to all on board the Amazon that escape by flight 
was hopeless, since the schooner sailed with twice the 
speed of the heavy-laden ship; and before the echo of 
the report had died away, a voice hailed again from the 
schooner in good English— 

“Do you surrender? It will be better for you. If 
you offer no resistance, we pledge ourselves to do you no 
harm.” 

“T have no alternative,” shouted Captain Dobson, in 
reply. ‘ My ship is utterly defenceless.” 

It appeared as if a consultation were being held 
on board the schooner, as though her crew were still 
doubtful. 

Presently the same English voice hailed again— 

“Send a boat on board, with an officer and six of 
your crew, in token of surrender, and we will do them 
no injury; otherwise we will hull you with the next 
shot.” 

That the pirate would speedily fulfil his threat, none 
who listened doubted; but none were willing to place 
themselves in his power. At length the mate said— 

“The rascal will fire and sink us in less than five 


minutes. We'll be as safe on board the schooner as 
here, for that matter. I'll go in the boat if any six will 
follow me.” 


Some whispering occurred among the crew, and then 
six men stepped forth and expressed their willingness 
to man the boat, which was immediately lowered and 
pulled alongside the schooner. The men were ordered 
to ascend to the deck, and were instantly secured, and 
then the pirates sheered their vessel broadside on to the 
ship, and their captain, followed by a party of men, 
sprang on board and took possession of their prize. 

The crew and passengers of the Amazon, with the 
single exception of the captain, were roughly ordered 
below, and the hatches were closed upon them; but, 
while they were obeying the order, an elderly seaman 
from the schooner approached the Captain, and said, in a 
low voice— 

“Tam a countryman of yours—the only one on board : 
all the rest are Spaniards and niggers. You did well 
to surrender. Make no resistance, and our young cap- 
tain will offer no violence. It is lucky for you that he, 
instead of the old man, is in command.” 

“T can’t offer any resistance,” replied the Captain, 
sulkily, “ or I would not have allowed you to come on 
board so easily.” 

The old seaman smiled. 

“ IT was compelled to join the schooner,” he went on, 
“and I dare not leave her, or I should not be here now. 
Mind what I’ve told you, and our captain will protect 
you and all on board from personal injury. But don’t 
anger the men. They’re an ill lot, and I mayn’t get a 
chance to speak to you again.” 

The captain of the schooner—a young and not ill- 
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looking man, attired in a sort of naval uniform, whose 
manner and appearance were singularly at variance with 
the rough, scarred, repulsive-looking men who comprised 
the majority of his crew—now approached, and civilly 
requested Captain Dobson to precede him into the cabin. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LONDON SCENES AND LONDON PEOPLE,” 

WE sometimes use an odd metaphor, which is yet well 
understood, and speak of individuals “ born with silver 
spoons in their mouths”—the fortunate few who inherit 
wealth without working for it—and now we propose to 
chronicle some names of persons fated to gold spoons, 
whether from inheritance or successful industry. Riches 
are a source of power. They elevate their posses- 
sors to a sort of pedestal, and, more than the bishop’s 
lawn, the physician’s cane, or the judge’s wig, exercise 
undisputed influence. Whether wealth is equally certain 
to yield happiness is more doubtful. This depends on 
the use, not the possession of wealth. The name 
“miser” is expressive. A thoroughly penurious rich 
man is a miserable fool, while his benevolent brother 
millionaire may be a kind of earthly Providence. Here 
are afew specimen gold spoons, 

Abraham Newland, a cashier of the Bank of England, 
whose name for a long series of years was synonymous 
with a bank note, realised a large fortune. He retired 
in 1807, after a service of more than half a century, his 
last business act being to decline a pension offered him 
by the directors. He died within afew months, leaving 
funded property amounting to £200,000, and a landed 
estate of £1000 per annum. This fortune was not 
derived from his salary. In his time Government loans 
were frequent. A portion was always reserved for the 
cashier (a Parliamentary report mentions £100,000), and 
the profits were often very great. The Goldsands were 
then lenders on the Stock Exchange. They contracted 
for most of the loans, and to each of the family Newland 
left £500 to purchase a mourning ring. It was sur- 
mised at the period that Newland made large advances 
to the Goldsands, and reaped proportionate profits. Mr. 
Newland resided for « considerable portion of his life on 
Highbury Place, and was remarkable for his frugal 
habits. He commonly walked to his duties at the Bank, 
only riding when the weather was unfavourable. The 
meanest clerk in the establishment would now hardly 
think of walking there. Mr. Henry Hase succeeded him 
as cashier, and was equally the theme of ballad-singers ; 
but he does not seem to have realised so large a fortune. 
Connected with this period the following anecdote is 
worth preserving. A banker's clerk robbed his employers 
of £20,000 in Bank of England notes. He disposed of 
them to a Dutch Jew. For six months they remained 
untraced. The Jew then came to the Bank and de- 
manded payment, which was refused, on the plea that 
they had been stolen. ‘The man, who was known 
to be immensely rich, went quietly to the Exchange, 
and, before a large assembly of citizens, declared that 
the Bank authorities had refused to honour their own 
bills; that, in fact, they had stopped payment. He 
declared he would immediately advertise the fact. 
Public credit was not then above suspicion, and the 
money was paid. We find another strange story in some 
of the journals of that day. A director had occasion 
for £30,000—he required it to pay for landed property. 
He exchanged cash at the Bank for a note of that 
value. Returning home, and being called out, he placed 
the note on the chimney-piece in his counting-house, 
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and when he came back it had disappeared. The 
conclusion was that it had fallen into the fire. The other 
bank directors, believing this, gave him a second note, 
but took no obligation to be responsible for the first, 
Thirty years afterwards, the person in question having 
been long dead, an unknown individual presented the 
lost note for payment. He said it had come to him 
from the Continent. It was payable to bearer, and the 
money was obtained. The heirs of the director would 
not make restitution ; ‘but it was soon afterwards dis- 
covered that an architect, having purchased the director's 
house, had pulled it down, had found the missing note 
in a crevice of the chimney, and had defrauded the Bank 
of the money. The story is possible, but not probable, 
No names are given, and no sufficiently lucid explana- 
tion of the strange disappearance of the note. 

In 1701, a systematic series of frauds on the public 
funds, by means of circulating false reports relative to 
the war in Flanders, were seriously detrimental to the 
public credit. Sir Henry Farmer, then a bank director, 
employed his great fortune in this unworthy manner, 
He maintained couriers throughout Holland, Flanders, 
France,and Germany. He was the first to receive news 
of the fall of Namur, and was presented by William mt 
with a diamond ring, as a reward for important intelli- 
gence. But he fabricated news, and originated various 
fraudulent despatches. Prices were often lowered four, 
or even five per cent. in a single day, and lis profits 
were enormous. Medina, a wealthy Jew, accompanied the 
Duke of Marlborough in his campaigns, and fed the ava- 
rice of the great captain by an annuity of £6000 for the 
right of sending off expresses from the fields of Ramilies 
and Blenheim; and those victories conduced as much 
to fill the Hebrew’s purse as to extend the national glory. 

So low was public credit, that Walpole’s axiom, that 
every man had his price, was generally believed; and 
bribery became universal. Of five millions granted to 
carry on the war, only two-and-a-half reached the 
Exchequer. The House of Commons declared by a 
solemn resolution: ‘It is notorious that many millions 
are unaccounted for.” Mr, Hungerford was expelled 
for accepting a bribe of £21; the Duke of Leeds was 
impeached for taking one of 5,500 guineas. ‘The price 
of a Speaker—Sir John Trevor—was £2,005. Officials 
lent the Exchequer its own moneys in fictitious names; 
and out of forty-six millions raised in fifteen years, 
twenty-five millions were unaccounted for. Perhaps we 
are now almost as much astonished at the smalluess of the 
sums then raised for public purposes, as at the wholesale 
frauds practised. 

Thomas Guy, who founded the hospital so named, 
in 1724, was the son of a poor lighterman. He 
began life with a few shillings, and ended it with pro- 
bably a million sterling. His profits were made by 
dealing in sailors’ tickets, Charles 1m paid them with 
inconvertible papers, which the poor men were forced to 
sell at any discount. The usurer at Rotherhithe robbed 
them of nearly the whole of their hard-earned wages. 
Strange that a fortune so iniquitously raised should 
have been devoted to so noble a purpose! 

Sampson Gideon, the great Hebrew broker, and the 
founder of the house of Hardley, died in 1762. His 
name was once as familiar as Goldsmid and Rothschild 
now. He was a shrewd, sarcastic man, and possessed 
great richness of humour. “Never grant a life annuity 
to an old woman,” he would say; “they wither, but they 
never die.” If the proposed annuitant coughed, he 


would call out, “ Ay, ay, you may cough, but it shan’t 
save you six months’ purchase!” 
Snow the banker, spoken of by Dean Swift, lent 
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Gideon £20,000. Soon after, the young Chevalier landed, 
and Snow piteously entreated the return of his money. 
Gideon procured twenty £1,000 notes, rolled them round 
a phial of hartshorn, and returned them to the banker. 
The Pretender, being on his march to London, stocks 
were sold at any price. Gideon went to Jonathan’s, 
a coffee-house then much used by dealers in bullion, 
bought all the market, advancing every guinea he pos- 
sessed, and pledging his credit for yet further purchases. 
His profits were enormous. “Gideon is dead,” writes acon- 
temporary, “ worth more than the whole land of Canaan. 
He has left all his milk and honey, after his son and 
daughter and their children, to the Duke of Devonshire, 
without insisting on the duke taking his name, or 
being circumcised.” His views were liberal, for he 
left £2,000 to the sons of the clergy, and £1,000 to the 
London Hospital. 

In 1785, Mathewson, thought to be of Scotch origin, 
appeared to be an exceedingly bold speculator; yet he 
acted with judgment, for he possessed £500,000 at his 
death. He was occasionally very eccentric. At a dinner 
party, he turned to a lady sitting next to him, and said, 
“If you, madam, will trust me with £1,000 for three 
years, I will employ it advantageously. She knew him, 
and accepted his offer. In three years to the very day 
Mathewson waited on the lady with £10,000, for he had 
increased her Joan to that amount. 

The names of Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid will 
be long remembered, and a few old men amongst us 
may recollect their features. They rose from obscurity 
to be the chief authorities in the Alley. In 1792 they 
rose into importance. They were the money-brokers 
who competed with the bankers for the Government 
loans. They were unboundedly munificent. The poor 
of all creeds were their pensioners; one day they en- 
tertained royalty; the next they paid a visit of mercy 
to a condemned cell. They were for a while for- 
tune’s chief favourites. Everything prospered with 
them. Ultimately a tremendous reverse awaited them ; 
and Abraham destroyed himself at his country house, 
Merton. Benjamin Goldsmid made a bold stand against 
his troubles, but his friends did not yield him the sup- 
port he expected; and, after entertaining a large party 
at dinner, he also destroyed himself in the garden of 
his noble mansion in Surrey. 

The Rothschilds hold a high place among financiers, 
and their history is interesting. Nathan Meyer Roths- 
child’s father was a learned archeologist, and the 
family have been remarkable in all the cities of the Con- 
tinent. The first important success of Meyer Anselm, 
the head of the house, has been ascribed to his posses- 
sion ofthe fortune of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, which 
he saved from the hands of Napoleon 1. “The prince,” 
said Rothschild “ gave my father his money; there was 
no time to be lost; he sent it to me, and had £600,000 
or more unexpectedly sent by post; and I put it to such 
good use, that the prince made me a present of all his 
Wine and linen.” 

Nathan Meyer Rothschild (according to his report) 
came to Manchester because Frankfort was too small for 
the financial operations of the brothers. It showed great 
courage to settle there. Though absolutely ignorant of 
the English language, on a Tuesday he said he ‘would 
go to England, and left Germany on the following Thurs- 
day. He commenced business with £20,000, and quickly 
tripled his capital. In 1800, finding Manchester too 
limited a sphere of work, he came to London. He 
realised vast profits; power of will and readiness of 
action were his characteristics. Having bought some 
bills ofthe Duke of Wellington at a discount, to which the 
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credit of the State was pledged, he made arrangements 
to purchase gold to pay them. He was informed 
“Government needed it,” and Government obtained it, but 
paid freely for the assistance. “ It was the best business I 
ever did,” he exclaimed ; adding, “and when they got it, 
it was of no use, until I had undertaken to convey it 
to Portugal.” In 1812, Meyer Anselm died at Frank- 
fort, and Nathan Meyer Rothschild became the head of 
the family. Before his time foreign loans were un- 
popular in England, as the interest was made payable 
abroad in foreign coin. He introduced the payment of 
the dividends in London, and fixed it in sterling money 
Although 
termed only a merchant, the Stock Exchange was the 
scene of his triumphs; and no doubt he manipulated the 
public funds with shrewd skill, employing brokers to 
depress or raise the market, and making enormous pur- 
chases, in one day (it is affirmed), to the extent of 
£4,000,000. From 1819 his transactions pervaded the 
entire globe. With the profits on a single loan, he 
bought an estate which cost £150,000. Nothing was 
too large for his attention—nothing too minute: Yet it 
is affirmed he gave extremely small salaries to his clerks, 
Though apparently extremely bold in speculation, he 
must have exercised great caution, for none of the loans 
with which he was connected were repudiated at his 
office—a fair price might be obtained for any amount of 
stock; and it was not uncommon for brokers to apply 
to Nathan Rothschild, instead of going on the Stock 
Exchange: 

In 1824 financial operations were so all-absorbing, 
that what Rothschild and other capitalists did, excited 
as much interest as the greatest public events. Once 
he was outwitted by a London banker; he lent him a 
million and a half on the security of Consols, the price 
being 84. The terms were simple: if the price fell 
to 74, the banker might claim the stock at 70., Thé 
banker began selling Rothschild’s Consols, with a 
large amount of his own. The funds fell, and the un- 
expected price of 74 was reached—of course, with a 
heavy loss. On another occasion his master hand was 
manifest. Wanting bullion, he went to the governor of 
the Bank to procure on loan a portion of the superfluous 
store; an arrangement was made, he employed the gold, 
his end was answered, and the time came for the return 
of the specie; punctual to a moment, he tendered the 
amount in bank notes. The necessity for bullion was 
urged. “ Very well, gentlemen, give me the notes. I dare 
say your cashier will honour me with gold from your 
vaults, and then I can return your bullion.” If he 
possessed important news likely to cause an advance in 
the price of stock, he ordered his broker to sell half a 
million. Capel Court rung with the news,-and the 
funds fell; a panic ensued and the price sunk 2 or 8 
per cent. Large purchases were made at the reduced 
rates. Then the good news was known, the funds in- 
stantly rose, and an immense profit was the result. Of 
course he had reverses, and had enemiés, who often 
threatened him with personal violence. Two strangers 
came into his office; he fancied they were searching 
their pockets for pistols; he hurled a ledger at the ix-- 
truders, who were only seeking for letters of introduction. 
A friend said to him— 

“You must be a happy man, Rothschild.” 

“Happy! me happy! why, just as ’m going to dine, 
I get a letter, saying, ‘Send me £500 or I will blow 
your brains out!’ Me happy !” 

He was believed to sleep with loaded pistols under his 
pillow, and was in continual dread of assassination. The 
splendour of his residences and entertainments were ex- 
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traordinary, and he was the golden idol of all ranks. His 
mode of letter-writing bespoke a mind wholly absorbed in 
accumulating wealth, and his language under excitement 
was rude and violent. He was a frequent subject’ for 
caricature. Huge and slovenly of figure, his lounging 
attitude, as he stood against his favourite pillar in the 
Exchange, his foreign accent, and rude form of speech, 
often made him the object of ridicule. Though not 
remarkable for extensive benevolence, Dr. Herschell 
declared that Mr. Rothschild had placed a large sum in 
his hands, for the benefit of his poorer brethren. He 
died at Frankfort, and his remains were brought to 
England for interment: 

These particulars, relative to Nathan M. Rothschild, 
are from various sources, but especially from the daily 
journals, and a work called “The Chronicles of the 
Stock Exchange,” by Jno. Francis.* Here is a story 
worth transcribing :— 

Last century was the hanging century. A great 
frand, involving forgery, had been committed on the 
Hast India Company. The day of trial was near, and 
the leading witness against the accused was accustomed 
to visit a house near the Bank, to be dressed and 
powdered, according to the fashion in vogue. A note 
was handed him, setting forth that the attorney for the 
prosecution wished to see him at his private house in 
Portland Place. On arriving he was ushered into a 
large room, where sat several gentlemen, over their wine. 

“There is a mistake,” said he. 

“There is no mistake,” said one of them,rising. “I 
am brother to the gentleman soon to be tried for forgery, 
and without your evidence he cannot be convicted. The 
honour of a noble family is at stake. Your first attempt 
to escape will lead to a violent death. There is nothing 
to fear, but we must detain you till the trial is over.” 

The witness acquiesced; but, managing to escape, 
was pursued, and declared to be insane. A lady passing 
in a private carriage heard his story, and drove him to 
the Old Bailey, in time to give the necessary evidence, 
and consign the criminal to the scaffold. 

Here is acompanion tale :—A stockbroker, meditating 
suicide, was on his way to Bankside. A stranger accosted 
him, who had just landed from Brussels, and informed 
him of the victory at Waterloo. The ruined jobber 
hastily returned to Capel Court, and made large pur- 
chases of stock. As the news became known, the funds 
rose rapidly ; and his profits amounted to £20,000. 

William Coutts was an Edinburgh merchant. His 
sons came to London, and commenced banking in the 
Strand; and Thomas, on the death of his brothers, 
became the sole proprietor. He frequently gave dinners 
to the principals of similar firms. A guest told him that 
a certain nobleman had solicited for a loan of £30,000, 
and had been refused. Coutts waited on the peer, and 
requested him to call in the Strand, when he offered 
to discount his acceptance for the required sum. 

“But what security must I give?” said his lordship. 

“T shall be satisfied with an I.0.U.” 

£10,000 was received, and £20,000 retained as an open 
account. The money was soon returned. New customers 
abounded, and one of them was George UI. 

The father of Lord Overstone was a dissenting minister 
at Manchester. Mr. Jones, a member of his congrega- 
tion, half banker, half manufacturer, had a daughter, who 
vecame intimate with Parson Lloyd, and married him. 
Jones was soon reconciled to his son-in-law; but, not 
thinking a preacher’s business lucrative, made him his 








* He was abank clerk. His book went through: several editions, and 
as his employers found no fault with his facts, they were probably true. 
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partner. How he prospered need not be told. His son 
is now Lord Overstone. 

The Founders of Barclay’s house were linendrapers 
in Cheapside. On Lord Mayor’s Day, 1760, George mm 
paid a state visit tothe City. There was a street tumult. 
A horse in the state carriage grew restive. The King 
and Queen were in danger, when David Barclay, a 
draper, came to the rescue, saying— 

“Wilt thou alight, George, and thy wife Charlotte, 
and see the Lord Mayor’s Show P” 

Presently David introduced his wife after this manner— 

“ King George of England; Priscilla Barclay, my wife,” 
eto. 

Barclay attended the next levee. 

“What do you mean to do with your son John?” 
asked the King. ‘“ Send him to me, and I will give him 
profitable employment.” 

He declined the offer, but John and James became 
bankers in Lombard Street. 

John Baring was a cloth manufacturer in Devonshire, 
Leaving a large fortune, Francis, his second son, became 
a banker. He reaped large profits from Government 
loans, and was created a baronet. He realised a fortune 
of £2,000,000. Alexander Baring succeeded him. His 
monetary operations were on a prodigious scale. On 
one occasion he lent the French Government £1,000,000 
at five per cent. He was elevated to the peerage as 
Lord Ashburton. In 1809 six of the Baring family 
were in Parliament. 

Mr. Morrison, for many years a tradesman in Fore 
Street, realised a fortune of £3,000,000. Hudson, one 
of our railway kings, was for a long time the golden 
calf of the multitude, and might, at one period, have 
commanded any number of millions. During the late 
terrible panic Overend, Gurney, and Company failed for 
£13,000,000; and a renowned baronet and M.P. stopped 
payment for above half that sum. Indeed, the figures 
now representing financial operations so far exceed those 
of former merchants and brokers, that their scale of 
business seems to have been comparatively small. 

We have spoken of enormous financial operations 
here as a curious fact. By way of contrast, a few days 
since we were shown a penny Bank of England note. 
To facilitate some pecuniary arrangement (the transac- 
tion took place in the Bank parlour about forty years 
since), the words Five Pounds were crossed through, One 
Penny substituted, and an official signature appended. 
As a great favour, this unique penny note was parted 
with for forty shillings. 

w. 





IN THE WHITE SEA. 
A NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SHIP- 
WRECKED CREWS. 


THE sad intelligence of the loss of a large number of 
ships by ice in the White Sea first appeared in the 
English papers about midsummer last year, and shortly 
afterwards official telegrams from Archangel confirmed 
the report. The number was estimated at one hundred, 
and the crews were said to be living either on the ice, or 
the bleak Lapland shore, in an almost hopeless con- 
dition. Having ascertained that the first vague state- 
ments were only too well founded—although the number 
of wrecked ships and suffering crews was afterwards 
proved to have been greatly exaggerated—the Govern- 
ment immediately chartered the two steam ships 
Montezuma and Brenda as transports, for the purpose 
of affording aid to all the shipwrecked mariners, irre- 
spective of nationality. 
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The steamers, at the time of their being chartered, at 
noon on the 29th of June, were lying in the Victoria 
Docks at Blackwall, without crews, coals, or stores of 
any description on board. By noon the next day they 
were moved to moorings off Deptford Dockyard—kept 
open by express order to expedite equipments—to ship 
provisions, clothing, medical comforts, and indeed all 
that thoughtfulness and experience could suggest, to 
render the distressed seamen comfortable on their way 
to their respective homes. 

Each ship was under the direction of a transport 
officer, and two medical officers were also selected to 
accompany the expedition. The officers on board the 
Montezuma were Staff-Commander G. F. McDougall, of 
the hydrographical ‘department, senior officer of the 
expedition, and Dr, Alexander Fisher, Surgeon; whilst 
on board the Brenda were Navigating-Lieutenant 
Benjamin Jackson, and Mr. D. B. Thomas, Assistant- 
Surgeon, all of Her Majesty’s Naval Service. 

On Monday, July Ist, the steamers left Deptford, and 
on the morning of the 3rd arrived off Sunderland in 
order to complete crews, ships’ stores, etc., as well as 
to receive the latest information on the subject of their 
mission; and this, in the shape of a telegram from Arch- 
angel, was to the effect that, on the 29th June, “ Masters 
of vessels arrived at Archangel reported large numbers 
of wrecks in neighbourhood of Ponoi River,and Sosnovets 
Island, on the western coast of the White Sea, and 
that one hundred vessels had been lost. Of the 
abandoned ships more than ten had been brought in by 
English crews.” 

During the evening of the 3rd July the ships left 
Sunderland, the Montezuma having embarked as 
passengers two gentlemen (Messrs. J. M. Carmichael 
and B. M. Haggard) who were desirous of visiting St. 
Petersburg vid Archangel, a route which at least had 
the advantage of novelty to recommend it, and would 
enable them to boast of having rounded the North 
Cape of Europe, as well as having sailed through the 
little frequented White Sea, whose coasts are at present 
a terra incognita to tourists. 

Two days after leaving Sunderland a melancholy 
instance of the uncertainty of life occurred on board the 
Montezuma, for the boatswain of the ship, being observed 
to be in a fit on the fore-yard, was found to be quite 
dead on being lowered on deck. A minnte previously 
the poor fellow ascended the rigging, apparently in 
robust health. The same evening the body was com- 
mitted to the deep with every mark of respect, all on 
board being present at the reading of the burial service. 

Unusually thick weather prevailed during the passage 
to Hammerfest, and only one satisfactory observation 
for latitude was obtained, so that the ship’s position was 
not so exactly known as was desirable. Care was how- 
ever taken to keep a good offing whilst passing the 
Lofoteri Islands, near to the south end of which lies the 
celebrated maelstrém, a fearful vortex, which, when in- 
creased. by a westerly gale, is said to roar with a noise 
equal to the loudest cataract; in fine weather a short 
interval of quiet occurs at the change of tide. 

These islands are resorted to during the summer 
months by fleets of fishing-vessels, for the purpose of 
taking cod, which are found in innumerable quantities in 
the vicinity. The fish are dried, and from the livers 
the oil now so universally in use is extracted. 

The coast of Norway presents the appearance of a 
stupendous chain of mountains, with rugged peaks, 
abrapt promontories, and indented by deep narrow fiords. 
From abreast the south end of the Lofoten Islands the 
coast trends to the N\E. as far as the North Capo, in 
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latitude 71° 10’ north, longitude 25° 46’ east of Green- 
wich. The mainland is protected by the long range of 
the Lofoten Islands, which not only form admirable 
natural defences against the wild surges of the Arctic 
or Polar Sea, but are eminently useful in a commercial 
point of view by securing an inland navigation, which 
continues with but little interruption from the North 
Cape to the Naze, or South Cape of Norway, 

On the arrival of the ships at Hammerfest, on July 
12th, the English consul could give no additional infor- 
mation respecting the shipwrecked crews, as no vessel 
had yet arrived from the White Sea; but the Norwegian 
steamer Lindesnws had passed through a day or two 
previously on her way thither, for the purpose of render- 
ing assistance to Norwegian or Swedish crews, 

The town of Hammerfest, the most northern in 
Europe, is built on the mopntainous and barren island 
of Kvalé or Whale Island, and gtands on the shores of 
a small bay, about half a mile in extent, with deep water 
close to the shore. The houses are all built of wood, 
many of the better sort having stone foundations ; most 
of the warehouses stand on piles, and contain a goodly 
show of merchandise. During the summer months the 
bay is frequented by English, Russian, Dutch, Danish, 
and German vessels; the principal commerce is, how- 
ever, carried on by small craft from the White Sea, 
whence the actual necessaries of life are principally im- 
ported. There is also a considerable trade with Spitz- 
bergen in small vessels, which would be deemed unsafe 
for English coasters; but they generally make their en- 
terprising voyage productive by bringing back the skins 
of reindeer, walrus, white bears, and the down of the 
eider duck. 

The population may he estimated at about 1,200, the 
chief articles of diet being milk and fish. The cattle, 
7,é., oxen and reindeer, are housed in the winter, and 
when fodder fails are fed on fish, which are caught in 
great abundance, and form the principal export from 
Hammerfest to Archangel and other parts in the White 
Sea, whence flour and meal are brought in exchange. 

The pilot who boarded the Montezuma at Hasvig 
(Sorée Island) observed that a man who had resided in 
the village upwards of fifty years had no recollection of 
anything approaching the severity of the spring and 
summer. Snow had fallen almost continuously night 
and day since the middle of April to within three days 
of our arrival; indeed, the whole country was thickly 
covered with snow to the water’s edge, although its 
disappearance is generally looked for towards the end 
of June. 

The vice-consul confirmed the above statement, and 
remarked that, about three weeks before, the pack-ice 
approached within twenty-five miles of the coast, a cir- 
cumstance unprecedented during his residence of forty 
years in the country. 

The church, a red-tiled, commodious wooden building 
on the south side of the bay, was in a state of good 
repair, The interior was whitewashed, and fitted with 
benches instead of pews; over the eastern door was 
the organ gallery, the organ being painted white and 
tastefully picked out with gold. On the altar, which 
was covered with a lincn cloth, were four massive candle- 
sticks, and immediately above, a small but carefully- 
executed copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper; over 
it was a larger painting of inferior merit, representing 
the crucifixion, with the two Marys in attitudes of sor- 
rowing adoration. 

Adjoining the church was a capacious school-house 
for children of both sexes; but though most of the 
scholars were absent, the place was heated to an un- 
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pleasant degree. 'The presence of a harmonium implied 
that music was encouraged; a gymnasium, that athletic 
sports were not forgotten ; whilst several maps and black 
poards which adorned the walls were suggestive of geo- 
graphy and mathematics. 

A considerable quantity of oil is extracted from the 
livers of fish, which appear to be used indiscriminately ; 
cod, haddock, and sharks all tend to augment the 
quantity, and revenge themselves by creating during 
the process a compound of the vilest smells it is possible 
to imagine. 

As Captain McDougall was anxious to push on, the 
ships left Hammerfest during the afternoon of the day 
of their arrival, and, proceeding through Rolfsé Sound, 
rounded the North Cape at midnight, the sun at the 
same time being several degrees above the horizon. The 
following day, July 13th, the expedition closed the island 
of Vardé, off the northern entrance of Varanger fiord. 

On landing at Vardo Island, the officers of the expe- 
dition communicated with the English consular agent, 
and afterwards went to the Fort to call on the governor 
—Captain Apenes, of the Norwegian army—who re- 
ceived them most kindly, and very sincerely expressed 
his regret that the urgent nature of the service on 
which the ships were employed prevented the officers 
making a longer stay. 

The Fort, of small dimensions, star-shaped, and sur- 
rounded by a fosse, mounted twelve 24-pounder guns, 
ancient in date and appearance, with carriages to match ; 
but there were in addition six 8-inch shell guns, all in a 
serviceable condition. 

The garrison consisted of the captain, a lieutenant, 
and thirty non-commissioned officers and soldiers; but 
it was evident that the so-called fortress, of the time of 
Christian m1, was retained more for ornament than use. 
The doctor, a civilian, who also did duty with the troops, 
had resided seven. years in the island, and complained 
much of the monotony of such isolated existence; for 
four months included spring, summer, and autumn. 

The governor, with pardonable pride, showed his 
English visitors the oven for red-hot shot; but the 
rickety brick affair was in keeping with all around, and 
would have required considerable repairs to render it 
capable of warming a potato. 

The resident population amounts to about a thousand; 
but during the short summer this number is consider- 
ably augmented by fishermen from various parts of the 
coast, and thé crews of numerous small craft, which 
carry on a considerable trade—for all the necessaries of 
life are of course imported, payment being made partly 
in kind. Off the island were anchored ten or twelve 
brigs and schooners, besides smaller craft; and there 
was an evident appearance of prosperity attending this 
remote settlement ; but an offensively oleaginous and 
fishy smell could be detected miles off the island, and 
= just the reverse of the “spicy breezes of Ceylon’s 

sle.” 

A profitable fishery exists off Vardéd Island, pro- 
ducing cod, haddock, and halibut. The fish themselves 
are either salted or dried, and from the livers of all, in- 
cluding sharks, the oil is extracted, which always com- 
mands a marketable value. 

After a short detention of two hours, the officers re- 
turned on board, and the ships proceeded on their way, 
the evening being beautifully fine and clear, with a 
nearer approach to summer temperature than had been 
experienced since leaving England. Around the ships 
both air and sea were full of life. Numerous whales 
rose on every side, throwing vast volumes of water into 
the air, as they lazily rolled their hugo bodies along the 
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mirror-like surface of the sea, whilst the noisy gull, 
screaming tern, and hoarse puffin, revelled in the midst 
of their happy hunting-grounds. 

Early on the morning of the 15th July, when about 
seven miles off Cape Gorodetski, the temperature of the 
air fell to thirty-two degrees; and soon afterwards the 
ships fell in with a stream of loose ice about four miles 
in length, whilst far away to the eastward an extensive 
mass of a more compact character was plainly discern- 
ible. This latter was probably the main pack, and all 
on board were prepared to encounter more; but it was 
soon lost sight of, and a clear and tranquil sea experi- 
enced the whole way to Archangel bar, off which the 
ships arrived on the morning of the 16th July. 

When about to anchor, the Montezuma was boarded 
by a pilot, who looked somewhat blank on finding thati 
the draught of water was too great to cross the bar. In 
answer to inquiries, he stated that six hundred ship- 
wrecked seamen of all nations were in Archangel; but 
it was afterwards found that half that number would 
have been a closer approximation to truth. 

There being no steamers available, Captain McDougall 
determined on proceeding to Archangel by boat; and 
at noon the ship’s life-boat, somewhat overcrowded, 
started with the young flood up the river Dvina, the 
distance to the city being thirty-five miles. A fresh 
northerly breeze caused an unpleasant tumble, not only 
on the bar, but for some twelve miles beyond; and, as 
the buoyancy of the water. lessened after entering the 
river, is was necessary to keep a press of sail on the 
boat, and a man constantly bailing. Under these cir- 
cumstances the officers were not a little glad, after a disa- 
greeable passage of five hours, to land at Solambalski, 
the port of Archangel, where some three hundred vessels 
were moored in tiers along the wharves. 

After a brief interview with the chief of the Customs, 
(which was not very profitable, as he had not the most 
remote idea of speaking English, and Captain McDougail 
was about as far advanced in Russian), droskies were 
hired; and the party drove in procession to the English 
consul’s house, at Archangel, a distance of three miles, 
which was accomplished in a cloud of dust and with an 
awful amount of jostling, for the Macadam of Archangel 
must have taken the paving of English dockyards as his 
type of perfection. 

Here the officers were most hospitably received, and 
found themselves located in probably one of the finest 
mansions in the city. The Consul, Mr. Charles Renny, 
immediately telegraphed the arrival of the expedition to 
the Foreign Office in London (whence answers arc 
sometimes received within twenty-four hours), and offi- 
cially communicated the main facts attending the des- 
truction of so many vessels, 

Mr. Renny was himself an eye-witness of the loss of 
many ships, having been a passenger on hoard the 
steamer Verona of Leith, which vessel narrowly escaped 
destruction in the vicinity of Cape Orlov, where, on the 
16th June, she was first beset in company with a fleet of 
250 ships. Thenco she was carried in the pack (in many 
places twenty feet thick where a pressure had taken 
place) to abreast of Poulonga, when, by means of her 
steam, on the 21st June she was enabled to force her 
way through the ice into clear water, and crossed the bar 
of the Dvina on the following day. 

he greatest number of casualties Sccurred on the 
18th and 19th of June, when the main body of the fleet, 
numbering about 250 sail, were all beset close to- 
gother, some distance north of Sosnovet’s Island, and 
within half a mile of the Lapland shore. To add to 
their perilous position, a strong north-easterly gale had 
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been blowing on the 17th and 18th of the month, driving 
the main body of ice on the Lapland coast, and closing 
every space of water; whilst the great velocity and un- 
certain set of the spring tides—especially on the flood— 
created inextricable confusion, by causing ships and ice 
to wheel in all directions. 

The scene on the above days was described by all the 
masters of the wrecked ships as being truly awful; for 
the helpless vessels were entirely at the mercy of the ice, 
their stout sides being crushed in as if they had been 
matchboxes. In other cases the pack literally overran 
ships, and after making a clean sweep of bulwarks and 
masts, literally buried the hull in its onward and 
irresistible progress. In one vessel the water tanks 
from the lower hold were forced through the decks by 
the upward pressure of the pack; and in another, the ice, 
having passed through both sides, sustained the upper 
deck and enabled the crew to seek refuge on the ice: in 
this latter vessel was the master’s wife and two young 
children, aged respectively three years, and seven 
months. 

The crews of the vessels first wrecked sought shelter 
on board their nearest neighbours, to be again and again 
evicted by the terrible pack. Thus this way many of the 
crews could boast of having been wrecked three or four 
times in one day. There is necessarily a little uncer- 
tainty respecting the exact number of vessels lost, but 
the following statement is believed to be near the truth. 


No. of Ships abandoned . - x . « & 
Pr recovered e ° - - - 
oe lost . ° 50 


Of the last-named eighteen were English vessels, the 
remainder principally Norwegian. The masters of the 
English vessels pride themselves on the fact that only 
one vessel flying the British flag was recovered after 
being abandoned; indeed, many of them sunk almost 
under the feet of the crews, and not until the safety of 
the men rendered it imperative, were they abandoned to 
their fate. 

Thirteen foreign vessels were recovered and taken 
into Archangel, twelve being navigated by English 
crews,* some of whom, having lost their own ships, took 
possession of the foreign derelicts as prizes, and obtained 
considerable amounts as salvage. 

The whole of the English masters are unanimously 
of opinion that the season of 1867 was an exceptional 
one respecting ice and wind, the former being more 
compact than usual, whilst the latter was almost con- 
tinuous from the N.E., thus closing the water channel 
generally found along the Lapland shore. 

The thickness of the actual floes was from four to six 
feet, but in many places packed to the extent of thirty 
feet. There appeared no- doubt of its being White Sea 
ice, its presence in such unusually large masses being 
attributable to the severity of the season, and the pre- 
vailing north-easterly winds. 

During the stay of the officers in Archangel they were 
greatly indebted to the English Consul and Mrs. Renny, 
who succeeded in making their short visit a most plea- 
surable one, and all are desirous of acknowledging the 
kind courtesy they received from their hospitable host 
and his accomplished wife. 

The number of shipwrecked persons—including the 
wife of one of the masters of the wrecked ships, and her 
two children—amounted to 131, and these having been 





* The following is a list of British vessels lost :—Perseverance, Ma- 
tanzas, Juno, Effort, Earl of Fife, and Eident, of Aberdeen; Crane, of 
Arbroath; Venus and Scotia, of Montrose; Brothers, of London; Ken, 
of Hartlepool; Charity, of Douglas; Trident, of Dundee; Chieftain and 
Onward, of Banff; Llewellyn, of Whitby; Santiago, of Middleboro’ ; 
and Conqueror, of Sunderland, ‘ 
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safely embarked, and clothes supplied to those in need, 
the Montezuma left Archangel Bar on the 19th July, 
and after a prosperous passage of ten days arrived at 
Dundee, where 107 of her passengers were landed, the 
remainder being brought on to the Thames. 





CURIOSITIES OF PADDINGTON. 


II. 


Lysons talks of “ the village of Paddington,” and others of 
“the pretty little rural village of Paddington ;” both de- 
scriptions very inapplicable to its present state. We have 
glanced at the district in Saxon and Norman times, and 
when it formed a portion of Tybourn manor, and next of the 
parish. But when Paddington became a separate parish, 
to it were annexed Westbourn; the manor of Notting 
Barns (Notting Hill), all that Chelsea now claims north 
of the Great Western road; as well as the manor of 
Paddington, and a considerable portion of that which 
now belongs to Marylebone. The old Roman road we 
see in Rocque’s maps, in a straight line from Tybourn 
Lane (Park Lane), along the high ground, to the top of 
Maida Hill; and this is thought to have been used 
until, in the reign of Edward vi, Sir Rowland Hill, Lord 
Mayor, made the highway to Kilburn. In Rocque’s 
maps we see three roads branching off northwards, from 
the Tybourn Road (now Oxford Street); one opposite 
North Audley Street; another opposite Tybourn Lane 
(now Park Lane); and the third, the present Edgeware 
Road. On the triangular or gore-shaped piece of land, 
westward, between the ancient road and the present 
Edgeware Road, on the highest point of ground on this 
part of the Tybourn Road, the gallows was erected, 
when it was removed from the Elmes: where William 
Fitzosbert, or Longbeard, was executed so early as 1196, 
as we learn from Roger de Wendover. ‘ At the present 
time,” says Mr. Robins, “enough of Elmes Lane 
remains at Bayswater, to point out where the fatal elm 
grew and the gentle Tibourn ran ; Elmes Lane is the first 
opening on the right hand, in the Uxbridge Road, oppo- 
site the head of the Serpentine; the Serpentine itself 
being formed in the bed of the ancient stream, first 
Tybourn, then Westbourn, the Ranelagh sewer.” Now, 
in the lease of the house, No. 49, Connaught Square 
(granted by the Bishop of London), the gallows is stated 
to have stood upon that spot. And, in 1811, a cartload 
of human bones, with parts of wearing apparel attached 
thereto, was excavated for the houses between Nos. 
6 and 12, Connaught Place. Smith (Hist. St. Mary- 
lebone) states that the gallows was for many years a 
standing fixture, on a small eminence at the corner of 
the Edgeware Road, near Tyburn Turnpike ; beneath, 
the bones of Ireton, Bradshaw, and other regicides, 
are stated to have been buried. And in 1860, at the 
extreme south-west angle of the Edgeware Road, were 
found numerous human bones, doubtless those of per- 
sons buried under the gallows. The early “ Tyburn 
tree” was a triangle upon three legs: it was so de- 
scribed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
and we see it so figured in the scarce etching of the 
penance of Queen Henrietta Maria beneath the gallows ; 
though the incident is disbelieved, the form of the gal- 
lows may be correct. Subsequently, the gibbet con- 
sisted of two uprights and a cross-beam, erected on the 
morning of execution across the roadway, opposite the 
house at the corner of Upper Bryanstone Street, in the 
Edgeware Road. The place of execution was changed 
in 1783. Two years after, Capon, the scene-painter, made 
a sketeh of the Tyburn gallows; and in 1818 he wrote, 
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«The eastern end of Connaught Place is built on a plot 
of ground, then (1785) occupied by a cow-lair and dust 
and cinder heaps.” The gallows was sold to a car- 
penter, who made it into stands for beer-butts, at the 
Carpenters’ Arms public-house, hard by! Formerly, 
when a person prosecuted for any offence, and the pri- 
soner was executed at Tyburn, the prosecutor was pre- 
sented with “a Tyburn ticket,” which exempted him 
from serving on juries, etc.; but this privilege has been 
repealed. Among the records of the Tyburn execu- 
tions is that in 1705, of a burglar, who, having hung 
above a quarter of an hour, a reprieve arrived, when he 
was cut down, and, “ being let blood, came to himself,” 
as stated by Hatton, a careful authority. In 1760, Earl 
Ferrers was executed here for the murder of his steward: 
he rode from the Tower, wearing his wedding-clothes, 
in a landau drawn by six horses; he was indulged with 
a silken rope, and “the drop” was first used instead of 
the cart. The executioners fought for the rope, and the 
mob tore the black cloth from the scaffold as relics. The 
landau was subsequently kept in a coach-house at Acton 
until it fell to pieces, and the bill for the silken rope 
has been preserved. 

Leaving these criminal notorieties, we may note that, 
in 1729, Tyburn Gate stood at the junction of the old 
Roman roads, that is, at the end of Park Lane, before 
it was removed westward. Paddington, according to 
Mr. Robins, “claims a considerable strip of Kensington 
Gardens, and is bounded west and north-west by an 
imaginary and irregular line, known only to the autho- 
rities and a few parish-boys, which runs over and 
through houses, greenhouses, etc., from the centre of 
the road opposite Palace Gardens to Kilburn Gate.” 

At the beginning of the last century, nearly the whole 
of Paddington had become grazing land; the occupiers 
of the Bishop’s Estate kept here hundreds of cows. 
About 1790 were built nearly 100 small wooden cot- 
tages, tenanted by a colony of 600 journeymen arti- 
ficers, whose dwellings gave way to Connaught Terrace. 

At No. 7, in Connaught Place, facing Hyde Park, 
Caroline, Princess of Wales, was living in 1814. Hither 
the Princess Charlotte hurried in a hackney-coach, 
when she quarrelled with her father and left Warwick 
House, as vividly described by Lord Brougham in the 
“Edinburgh Review.” Curiously enough, Camelford 
House, east of Park Lane, was some time inhabited by 
the Princess Charlotte and her husband, Prince 
Leopold. 

Paddington maintained its rurality almost to our time. 
The Bayswater Road was noted for its tea-gardens, most 
of which were the “ Physic Garden” of Sir John Hill, 
who prepared here, as he said, from plants, his tinctures, 
essences, etc., one of the latest being his “balsam of 
honey.” The site of these gardens is now covered by 
noble houses. Of the old conduit at Bayswater, a 
memorial is preserved in Conduit Street and Spring 
Street, in the district known as Tyburnia, a town of 
palatial houses which has sprung up within thirty years. 
The Edgeware and Harrow Roads were long noted for 
their old inns. In the former, the White Lion dated 
from 1524, the year when hops were first imported. At 
the Red Lion, tradition says, Shakspeare acted ; and the 
Wheatsheaf, upon like auth ority, was the favourite 
resort of Ben Jonson. Nursery-gardens extended the 
trim rurality to Kilburn; but they have disappeared with 
“the wells,” before the gigantic march of bricks and 
mortar. The water is very fine at Bayswater, and many 
Wells were not more than ten or fifteen feet deep. 

Paddington possessed a chapel before the district was 
assigned to the monks of Westminster, in 1222. Where 
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this edifice was situated is doubtful, though it is said to 
have been near the present Marylebone Court House, 
i.e. beside the modern Tybourn; but the only evidence 
is some bones being dug up here in 1729. This church 
was built by and belonged to the De Veres; the excuse 
given for taking it down was, that it stood in a lonely 
place near the highway, and that it was, in consequence 
of its position, subject to the depredations of robbers, 
who frequently stole the images, bells, and ornaments. 
Now, as Mr. Robins states, the most lonely place 
“near the highway” was beside the ancient Tybourn, 
where the gibbet was formed out of the adjacent elm, 
and near this spot, he imagines, the ancient Tybourn 
church stood. The old ruinous church, pulled down 
about 1678, is thought, from its painted window, to 
have been dedicated to St. Katherine. St. James’s 
Church was built by the Sheldons: here Hogarth was 
married to Sir James Thornhill’s daughter, in 1729. 
This church was taken down, and St. Mary’s built upon 
the Green, 1788—1791, “ finely embosomed in venerable 
elms;” hard by were the village stocks, and in the church- 
yard a yew-tree, and a double-leaved elder. The church 
is, in plan, a square, has a roof with a cupola and vane, 
and a Tuscan and Doric portico. Under the chancel 
are deposited the remains of the second Marquess of 
Lansdowne, who died in 1809; in 1853 there was not a 
word to mark his resting-place. Here also are interred 
Bushnell, the sculptor of the figures on Temple Bar; 
Barrett, the landscape-painter; Banks, the sculptor ; 
Vivares and Schiavonetti, engravers, in the churchyard. 
The oldest tombstone here is that of John Hubbard, 
who died in 1665, “aged 111 years.” Bryan, author of 
“The Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,” and Nolle- 
kens, the painter, and father of the sculptor, also lie 
here. In the new burial ground lies Mrs. Siddons, and 
near her grave lies Haydon, the historical painter; also, 
William Collins, R.a., distinguished for his sea-shore 
scenes, whose grave is marked by a marble cross. In the 
church are tablets to Nollekens, the sculptor; Mrs. 
Siddons; and Richard Twiss, author of the “ Verbal 
Index to Shakspeare.” Here, too, lies Caleb Whitefoord, 
the eccentric newspaper writer, whom Goldsmith has 
enshrined in the amber of his verse :— 


“* Here Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who can, 


Though he merrily liv’d, he is now a grave man 
* * * * * » + 


Yo newspaper witlings, yet pert scribbling folks! 

Who copied his squibs and re-echoed his jokes ; 

Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come, 

Still follow your master, and visit his tomb: 

To deck it bring with you festoons of the vine, 

And copious libations bestow on his shrine; 

Then strew-all around it (you can do no less) 

Cross-readings, Ship News, and Mistakes of the Press.”’ 

Goldsmith's ** Retaliation.” 
Down to 1818, St. Mary’s was the only church in 

Paddington. Then, Mr. Orme, the well-known print- 
seller, built a chapel to hold 1,200 persons. Next was 
built Connaught Chapel, now St. John’s, a debased 
imitation of New College Chapel, with a costly stained 
glass window of the Twelve Apostles. St. James’s was 
next built, and in 1845 became the parish church. In 
1844—46 was added Holy Trinity, a Perpendicular 
church, by Cundy : its richly crocket spire and pinnacled 
tower are 219 feet high, and it has a magnificent stained 
window. The crypt is level with the roofs of the houses 
in Belgrave Square. This church cost £18,458, towards 
which the Rev. Mr. Miles gave £4,000. Mr. Cundy, the 
architect, presented a carved stone altar-piece; but the 
question of stone or wood being then rife, wood carried 
it, and the parish paid £38 for a carved oak altar-table 
and two chairs. All Saint’s, in Cambridge Place, 
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occupies part of the old reservoir of the Grand Junction | the aristocracy of Paddington Green petitioned the 


Waterworks Company. Although it is said that the 
erection of dissenters’ places of worship was long re- 
stricted in Paddington, by the Bishops of London, part 
of the Paddington estate was leased without any such 
restriction. On a portion of the land bequeathed by 
the Lady Margaret to the poor is built a large Roman 
Catholic church. 

In St. George’s Row is a chapel of ease to St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and a burial-ground, wherein, 
near the west wall, lies Lawrence Sterne, the author of 
“Tristram Shandy.” He died at his lodgings in Old 
Bond Street; his grave has a plain head-stone, set up 
with a strange inscription by some tippling freemason, 
and restored by a shilling subscription in 1846, Here, 
too, lay Sir Thomas Picton, who fell at the Battle of 
Waterloo, in 1815; his remains were removed to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in 1859. 

The oldest charitable buildings in Paddington are 
the Almshouses, which were built on the Green in 1714. 
Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital was originally 
established in 1752 in St. George’s Row, near ‘l'yburn 
Turnpike. The great charitable institution of the dis- 
trict is St. Mary’s Hospital, the first stone of which was 
laid by Prince Albert the Good, on Coronation-day, 
1845. Mr. Robins, in 1858, named “the Flora Tea 
Gardens,” and “ Batt’s Bowling-green,” as public places; 
and he describes a region of the parish “ still devoted 
to bull-dogs and pet spaniels; the bodies of broken- 
down carriages, old wheels, rusty grates, and old copper 
boilers; little gardens and low miserable sheds; and 
an establishment which boasts of having the truly 
attractive glass, in which, for the small charge of two- 
pence, any lady may behold her future husband.” Time 
and education, let us hope, have swept away such im- 
postures and absurdities. 

Tyburnia, described as a city of palaces, sprung up 
on the Bishop’s Estate within twenty years. “A road of 
iron, with steeds of steam, brings into the centre of 
this city, and takes from it in one year, a greater number 
of living beings than could be found in all England a 
few years ago.” ‘The electric telegraph is at work by 
the side of this iron road; and it is now three-and- 
twenty years since a murderer was first taken by means 
of the electric wire: it was then Jaid from the Slough 
station to Paddington; the man left in a first-class 
carriage, and at the same instant was sent off, by the 
telegraph, a full description of his person, with instruc- 
tions to cause him to be watched by the police upon his 
arrival at Paddington, where he was pointed out to 
a police sergeant, who got into the same omnibus 
with the suspected man, and he was captured in the 
City. Thus, while ho was on his way, at a fast rate, 
the telegraph, with still greater rapidity, sent along 
the wire which skirted the path of the carriage in 
which he sat, the instructions for his capture! Had 
he got out between Slough and Paddington, and not 
at the latter, he would have escaped, as the telegraph 
did not work at the intermediate stations. 

The omnibus was first started from Paddington (the 
“Yorkshire Stingo,” New Road) to the Bank in 1829. 
By this vehicle “the whole of London can now be tra- 
versed in half the time it took to reach Holborn Bars at 
the beginning of the century, when the road was in the 
hands of Mr. Miles, his pair-horse coach, and his redoubt- 
able boy,” long the only appointed agents of communication 
between Paddington and the City, the journey occupying 
something more than three hours. Miles’s boy told 
tales on the road, and played the fiddle to amuse the 
passengers. When the omnibuses were first started, 





vestry to rid them of “ the nuisance ;” just as the Duke 
of Bedford, in 1756, opposed the New Road, on ac. 
count of the dust it would make in the rear of Bedford 
House. 

The people of Paddington, Mr. Robins tells us, 
although being at so short a distance from London, made 
no greater advances in civilisation for many centuries than 
did those who lived in the most remote village in Eng- 
land. The few people who lived here were agriculturists, 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove many 
French Protestants here, as the grave-stones in the old 
churchyard testify. In 1524, the population of Padding. 
ton did not exceed 100; in Charles 1’s reign 300; in 
1811 the population was 4609; from 1831 to 1841 it 
increased 1000 per annum; from 1841 to 1851, above 
2000 annually; and in 1861 the population return was 
75,807. 

We find few old mansions in Paddington. Desborough 
House is believed to have belonged to the Colonel of the 
Commonwealth times, and related to Cromwell. Accord- 
ing to Lysons, Little Shaftesbury House, in this parish 
(near Kensington Gravel Pits), was built by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, author of the “ Characteristics,” or his 
grandfather, the Lord Chancellor. 

Fifty years ago more than one-eighth of the whole 
population were paupers. Nearly the whole of the 
parish was grazing land, and the occupiers of the 
Bishop’s Estate were celebrated for the quantity or 
quality of the milk of their cows: and one cowkeeper 
here had the conventional nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cows. 

Less than seventy years ago, one of the grand pro- 
jects in the district proved a pest to the people. In 
July 10, 1801, the Paddington Canal was opened with 
such écldt, that 20,000 persons came to Paddington (says 
Mr. Robins) to hurrah the mighty men who so altered 
the aspect of this quiet village, and who, in doing so, 
offered the Londoner a new mode of transit for his 
goods. Unfortunately for the people of Paddington, on 
the banks of this canal were stowed away, not only the 
dust and ashes, but the filth of half London, which were 
brought here for convenience of removal; and here their 
pestilential effects on the dwellers on the canal banks 
were frightful. ‘‘ Instead,” says Mr. Robins, “ of having 
no doctor in the parish, as was the case within the 
memory of many now living in it, both doctor and sex- 
ton found full employ.” 

Strange have been the mutations through which, 
from a forest village, has risen the large town, and one 
of three parishes, forming the parliamentary borough of 
Marylebone. 





WHO’S TO GO? OR, REDUCING THE STAFF 
IN A GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 

OnE morning in January, 185—, a few minutes after the 
letters had been delivered to the registering clerk in the 
office of the Inspector-General, an attentive group of 
about a dozen clerks might have been seen gathered 
round one of their number who was reading aloud, for 
the benefit of the others, a letter from the Board of 
Circumlocution. The listeners were pale with conster- 
nation, for that letter created a crisis which would 
change the destiny of many amongst them, who, till that 
morning, had calculated on having good situations for 
life. 

The fatal letter conveyed the intimation that it pleased 
my Lords of the Board of Circumlocution to reduce the 
staff of the Inspector-General’s office from twenty 
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clerks to twelve, the order to take effect at the expira- 
tion of the financial year, 31st March ensuing. No 
names were mentionéd, nor was there the slightest indi- 
cation given who the particular persons might be whose 
services were to be dispensed with. Not a word about 
provision in other offices for the discharged clerks ; nota 
syllable about compensation for loss of employment. 

After the public reading of the letter each clerk 
quietly and gravely perused it for his own special con- 
sideration, carefully weighing the import of every sen- 
tence and every word. 

Henceforth what changes were discernible in the 
“personnel” of the office! The quondam idler, whose 
beau idéal of official life had been a graceful lounge 
through his duties, combined with his daily share in dis- 
cussing town gossip and the latest favourite for the 
Derby, was now active and diligent. No one was more 
punctual at office at ten o’clock, sharp. His desk, once 
covered with official papers, dusty with age and weeks in 
arrear, was now tidy and free from rubbish. Dockets 
were carefully sorted, tied up in neat packets duly labelled 
and numbered. “Sick notes,” regretting inability to 
attend at the office, had become marvellously rare. 

Days and weeks passed away, and still was the 
anxious question asked, ‘‘ Who’s to go?” without any 
certain response, till within three weeks of the time 
fixed by the Board for the reduction to take place. 

“Mr. Jones, sir, Mr. Dangar wants to see you, sir,” 
said Spooner, the obsequious messenger, putting his 
head into the room, where sat at his desk one of the 
senior clerks. 

Mr. Dangar was a clever ambitious man, who owed 
his present position as chief clerk entirely to his own 
talent and ability. Considerably younger than many 
men in the office, he was very superior to them in 
mental acumen, and was a really brilliant fellow in 
dashing off lengthy and intricate reports, on all kinds of 
subjects, in a marvellously short space of time. He had 
often been seen to take a bunch of papers from a clerk, 
master their contents almost at a glance, and write off 
a by no means short report in a few minutes. 

His memory was prodigious. After a moment’s re- 
flection he would point out the place where recorded, of 
a paper that had passed through the office twenty years 
before. 

Like all ambitious men, he had little regard for the 
feelings of others; and, provided he could climb to the 
top of the ladder on the shoulders of his junior clerks, 
he cared not what became of them. He knew well the 
order of reduction had no reference to him, and that 
a reconstituted office meant a sure increase of salary 
for himself. 

Each clerk, from Jones downward, was now called 
before the astute Dangar, who asked every one, singly, 
the odd and superfluous question whether he wished 
to leave the office. Leave a moderate competency, for 
what? To many there could be but one answer— 
beggary—for Dangar said nothing about re-employment. 

There were two clerks named Savage—father and son 
—distinguished by their fellow-clerks as old Savage and 
young Savage. The elder Savage was a fierce Radical, 
and, on that account, the object of Mr. Dangar’s special 
dislike. Upon one occasion old Savage wished to leave 
the office at a quarter before four o’clock, when the chief, 
who was standing over his washing-stand with his 
shirt-sleeves tucked up to his elbows, and was in the 
act of towelling his face, only sputtered out— 

“Oh, of course a Radical can go. A Radical can go at 
any time.” 

With all his “radicalism,” old Savage was a man of 
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warm feeling, and undeniably truthful and honest. With 
a fiushed face he received Spooner’s invitation to descend 
to the redoubtable Dangar, for he knew there was an 
intention to use the opportunity of lopping off at least 
one of the Savages. 

Old Savage returned from his interview with Mr. 
Dangar ina fury. He had not only been told of the 
decree concerning himself, that he would be discharged 
on a pension of some £60 or £70 per annum—for he 
had only served twenty years—but Mr. Dangar had 
attempted to throw dust in the old man’s eyes by telling 
him that it was extremely inconvenient to have two men 
of the same name in the office. Papers that should have 
been for the elder Savage’s reports were allowed to fall 
into arrears on the younger Savage's desk, and vice 
vers. 

At any other time such a saying would have been re- 
ceived with ridicule; but now it was felt to be insulting. 
An explosion of “ Radical” wrath was the consequence. 
If Dangar meant fighting in that way, he would fight 
him with every weapon within reach. Let Dangar look 
to himself. He (Savage) had friends in Parliament who 
would take up his case, 

The Savages, though low down in the office-list, were 
not to be despised on that account. They were natives 
of Roscorn, the model borough, where no Whig or Tory 
burgess was ever known to take a bribe. It was said 
the Savages could command thirty votes, by virtue of 
their house property in Roscorn; and it may be men- 
tioned, to show the power of Parliamentary influence, 
that the elder Savage managed to get re-appointed to 
the Inspector-General’s office as an extra clerk, at the 
same salary he had received at the date of his discharge ; 
and within twelve months, and immediately after the 
return of the Whigs to power, he was restored to his 
original place in the establishment, with all the privi- 
leges and emoluments attaching thereto. 

Of the clerks who were pensioned, the case of one 
was particularly hard. He was thirty years of age, had 
been thirteen years in the office, and was now sent 
advift in the world on the magnificent pension of £33 per 
annum. Had his friends not helped him he must have 
starved; as it was, he was reduced to the position of a 
beggar. 

The junior clerks who had not completed ten years’ 
service were discharged with the gratuity of a month’s 
pay. One of these, young Birmingham, who, two years 
previously, had entered the service through the portals 
of the Civil Service Commission, and though in the dis- 
tant position of a junior clerk, conceived the presump- 
tuous idea of sending up his card to the Inspector- 
General. An interview was barely accorded, for cold in 
the extreme was the reception of subordinate clerks ‘by. 
such Olympian magnificence. 

Birmingham ventured to ask the Inspector-General 
if he would move the Board of Circumlocution to give 
him another appointment, mentioning some vacancies 
then existing in other offices. A storm of wrath ensued, 
and the unhappy Birmingham was only too glad to make 
his exit as quickly as possible from the presence of a 
man who roared at him, as he was leaving, that “he 
would have no bargaining with the public service.” 

There was a bright side to this dismal picture: the 
clerks who survived this convulsion receiving promo- 
tion and higher salaries, the office having been recon- 
stituted on a better scale of pay. 

Having thus recalled a little revolution or crisis of 
which I was a personal witness, I may add a few words 
about Government clerks generally. 

In the middle classes, before examination tests became 
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the fashion, if a father had interest with the county or 
borough member, on the right side of the question, to 
secure w nomination for hig’son to a public office, nothing 
was easier than to take the appointment up. This was 
the way in the good old times, before the Civil Service 
Commission blocked the way to all dullards and ignora- 
muses. It is not intended here to regard the doings of 
the Civil Service Commissioners as faultless. Many good 
men are rejected for some trifling error, caused more 
by nervousness and over-anxiety to succeed than from 
ignorance. An instance may be mentioned where a 
candidate for the appointment of surveyor of taxes 
passed in every other subject except handwriting; and 
yet the candidate wrote a very good hand, and had 
filled the position of cashier in a respectable country 
bank for ayear or two. His friends were greatly disap- 
pointed. They borrowed the bank books, took them to 
London, and laid them before the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. There was no redress, and no court of 
appeal. The only reply vouchsafed was that the Com- 
missioners could not reverse their decision. On the 
other hand, there cannot be a doubt the Commission 
does good service in keeping out men who can neither 
write nor spell the Queen’s English. Butlers and foot- 
men, the sons of petty shopkeepers in rotten boroughs, 
broken-down carpenters and book-binders, and _half- 
educated Irish peasants, have very little chance hence- 
forth of obtaining appointments for which they are 
wholly unsuited. A good story used to be told that, 
about twenty years ago, a butler was appointed to the 
Customs, who reported to the Treasury that, the nomi- 
nee having served the usual six months’ probation, was 
found inefficient, being unable to copy a letter correctly. 
The response from the Treasury was said to be that the 
Board of Customs must make him efficient, as the Trea- 
sury had no power to cancel the appointment. 

There is a popular impression that an appointment 
to a Government office is for life, or during good beha- 
viour, and that, when a youth has once entered the ser- 
vice of the State, he may bid adieu to all anxiety regard- 
ing the future. Let him only attend punctually at office 
from ten to four, and condescend to draw his salary four 
times a year, he may rest certain of a life comparatively 
free from care and responsibility, may make sure of an 
ample supply of newspapers and gossip to vary the dull 
monotony of official routine, and, when his limbs refuse 
any longer to carry him to office, may look forward to 
a fat pension for his declining years. 

No doubt there are some grounds for opinions of this 
sort regarding some clerkships in the Civil Service, but 
there is no certainty whatever that the best clerk under 
the Crown, however efficient and well-behaved, will be 
permanently employed. It depends also on Parliament 
whether, if pensioned off on reduction of office, he will 
receive one farthing of compensation. 

The Civil Service Superannuation Act certainly em- 
powers the Treasury to grant compensation to clerks 
discharged on reduction of office; but cruel.are the 
tender mercies of the authorities when the services of 
junior clerks are no longer required. At the shortest 
notice, an office may be reduced and half the clerks dis- 
charged, after spending from ten to twenty of the best 
years of their lives in the public service.* There is no 
half-pay for a discharged clerk, and as to re-employment, 
it is hopeless, although there may be numerous vacancies 
in other offices where he would be only too thankful to 
get employment, even at the foot of the official ladder. 





* We hawe allowed our contributor to have his grumble; but most 
readers will see that clerks in private as well as public establishments 
are exposed to similar hardship.and uncertainty. 
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Vurietics. 
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TippLinc Hasirs IN Lapirs.—The “Lancet” has raised its 
voice, certainly none too soon, against the increasing indulgence, 
among the educated and gentle, of what it justly characterises 
as the pernicious habit of tippling. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of any who observe the changes of manners in good 
society that this very serious charge is well founded, nor must 
the ladies, though the “Lancet” delicately abstains from direct 
allusion to them, be allowed to consider themselves exempted 
from its strictures. But has the faculty, as it is called, nothing 
to answer for in promoting the present state of things? Chil. 
dren are now given, “by the doctor’s orders,” an amount of 
alcohol which would have horrified their grandmothers. The 
beer and port wine administered two or three times a day at 
first disgusts but soon becomes grateful to them. Almost 
every one of us may plead medical advice as the beginning of 
the habit. They say the modern type of disease is low; that 
stimulants are requisite; and that, whether they prescribe 
chloric ether or champagne does not much signify. Perhaps 
not in the physical point of view, but in the moral one, 
Surely, the temptation to the abuse of such stimulants as 
lavender or ether is not so great or so constantly recurring 
as that of wine and liqueurs, which are offered and pressed 
upon us wherever we go. Brandy now takes the place of sal 
volatile in the lady’s dressing-case ; and the properties of gin 
as a cleansing agent applicable to everything, from the gilt 
stopper of a scent-bottle to a lace flounce, are firmly impressed 
on the mind of the waiting-maid. We would never speak but 
with respect of the noble profession of healing; but it cannot 
be denied that the peculiar temptation assailing some of its 
more “ fashionable” members is that of following rather than 
leading the inclinations of their patients.— Pall Mall Gazette, 


Cornace oF 1866.—In the year 1866, 4,047,288 sovereigns 
were coined at the Mint, and 2,058,776 half-sovereigns, 914,760 
florins, 4,989,600 shillings, 5,140,080 sixpences, 4158 fourpences, 
1,905,288 threepences, 4752 silver twopences, 7920 silver 
pence ; also 9,999,360 copper pence, 2,508,800 halfpence, and 
3,584,000 farthings. Altogether, therefore, money was coined 
at the Mint in 1866 to the amount of £5,076,676 in gold, 
£493,416 in silver, and £50,624 in copper, or £5,620,716 in all. 
Worn silver coin of the nominal value of £115,000 was pur- 
chased from the Bank of England, for re-coinage, and a loss of 
£15,648 was occasioned by its re-coinage. 


Honest Satty: A Farrnrut Domestic.—On the south 
wall of the chancel of Ibstock Church, Leicestershire, a neat 
plain marble tablet thus records the worth of a faithful and 
pious domestic :—‘ Reader, respect the memory of Sarah 
Jackson; an invaluable servant; a sincere Christian; distin- 
guished beyoné@ wealth and titles by the dignity of worth. 
Let her remind you that an humble station may exercise the 
highest virtue, and that a well-earned pittance of earthly wages 
may prove the richest treasure in heaven. She lived, during 
twenty-seven years, in the family of the Rev. Spencer Madan, 
by whom this marble is affectionately inscribed, in token of 
Regret, Esteem, and Gratitude.” 

** A servant, no, an unassuming friend, 

Sinks to the tomb in Sally’s mournful end. 

Peace, Honest Sally, to a soul that knew 

No deed unfaithful—not a word untrue! 

Thrice happy they, whose mortal labours done 

May lead like thine from service to a throne! 

Go, claim the ger of thy chosen part, 

In zeal a Martha, with a Mary’s heart!” 
Ibstock parish had once the dubious benefit of having the cele 
brated William Land as its rector. He was inducted in 1617, 
and resigned in 1625. Shortly after, he was made Bishop of 
Bath and Wells; in the same year Dean of the Chapel Royal; 
the Bishop of London in 1628 ; Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford 1631; Archbishop of Canterbury in 1633. He was 
beheaded on Tower Hill on January 10, 1644,—Nichol's 
Leicestershire. 


Tue Onpest IntvstrateD Newspaper.—The “ Mercurias 
Civicus,” or “London’s Intelligencer,” printed and sold in 
the Old Bailey in 1643, is not only remarkable as containing 
probably the earliest instances of newspaper advertisements, 
but as being the earliest illustrated newspaper, each number 
containing a woodcut portrait of the heroes of the day, when 
the Civil Wars were going on throughout the kingdom, in the 
troublous times of King Charles I. . 
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